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The Larger Anarchy. 


To teach the people of France that the 
Christian religion is the spirit and practice 
which their prevailing church and priesthood 
exhibit, has been to extinguish in many their 
faith in Christianity. Christ makes no infi- 
dels; but we cannot say that of the professing 
church where it fails to represent his Spirit. 

Whatever may be similarly said of certain 
governments being the provokers of their own 
Anarchists, or manufactories of them for 
less oppressive states, we deem the larger 
truth should come into view that both the un- 
scrupulous oppressed and unscrupulous oppres- 
sors derive their characters from insubordina- 
tion to that higher Potentate, the Spirit of Di- 
vine grace offered within their hearts. We be- 
hold under the same system of human laws 
both the evil choice of anarchism made by one 
portion of inhabitants, and that noble choice 
of the better part made by the suffering Douk- 
hobors. 

Accordingly we do not regard anarchism as 
chargeable to any system of government, but 
it proceeds from within, out of the perverted 
heart of man, which disinclined to be subject to 
the law of God, naturally continues the same 
insubordination to the law of civil government. 
We ought not, however, to overlook the fact 
that home government also, whether by its li- 
cense or its arbitrariness may be no small fac- 
tor in the making of repudiators of all govern- 
ment. In quoting typical antecedents of a 
typical Anarchist, we call no names. Not 
only are we told that the parents ‘‘were 
trained to anarchy and rebellion under the 
iron hand of Russian tyranny,”’ but that ‘‘his 
father brought him up with the unsparing 
use of the strap,’’ and other home conditions 
trained him to hate a discipline devoid of 


love. Said to be ‘‘a physical degenerate 
also and hence a man of unbalanced mind,’’ 
and with the saloon as an early educator, 
he became such a criminal as we could ex- 
pect though never excuse. 
ed. grace, if heeded, could much more abound. 
His is the responsibility, how great soever is 
that of state, home or society. 
of the matter in him, in them, and in us is 
anarchy towards God. 


it is inconvenient, have this One to rule over 
us, so all are concluded under sin by repudiat- 
ing government at its source. Sin takes di- 
vers forms in divers persons, but in every case 
it is that one thing,—rebellion against the 
Seat of Government, ‘‘the Head of all princi- 
pality and power; 
dates himself to our condition as to be the 
witness for Truth in every man’s heart. He 
who stifles this, suppresses for himself the 
Head of government 
chy, or lack of control of thoughts, which is 
called bewilderment or insanity, there may in 
some be no blame. 
is named vice or license of natural passions; 
and spiritual anarchy which seems when com- 
plete another name for perdition, are the out- 
come of guiltand sin. The political anarchism 
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Where sin abound- 


But the root 


According as we will not, at points where 
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who even so accommo- 


For that mental anar- 


But moral anarchy which 


is but a phase of the spiritual or moral, and 
the gospel is its true remedy. 

Rightfully our Father’s by creation and by 
our indebtedness to Him ever since for all 
things, we are in addition to that mercifully 
**bought with a price,” and are not our own. 
What more reasonable service than to serve 
Him in our body and our spirit which are his? 
What higher privilege? Surely the Christ 
who has tasted death, the wages of sin, for 
every man, has fairly earned the government 
of man. The irreconcilables to government are 
not to be found among those who are recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son. The 
government of these is upon His shoulders, 
and He ordains civi] government as his minister 
to us for good. ‘“‘Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end.” 
To Him eventually ‘‘every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess.” ‘‘For every eye shall 
see Him, and they also who pierced Him.’’ 

It is well after a man has stood in the fore- 
front of his people for years on the sum- 
mit of national place, power and human ambi- 


ble by beginning now. 
of any Jater season possible? An early sac- 
rifice is loved of the Lord and without it no 
late dedication may be known. 
owned not the day of her visitation, the things 
that belonged to her peace were finally hidden 
from her eyes. 
die in the Lord,’’ saith the Spirit concerning 
the living who lived in the Lord. 
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tion, if he can sum up his best conclusion of 
the whole matter in the words, ‘‘God’s will, 
not ours, be done.’’ 
use these words, it has not been the first 
time. They have known a bowing to the Di- 
vine will before. 
be the ready breath of an outgoing life. 


Usually when dying men 
Else such words would not 
But our last submission is best made possi- 
How knows the reader 


Because one 


‘*Blessed are the dead who 





For “ Tus Frignp.” 


Some Reminiscences of a Good Man—LEhbenezer 


Worth. 


Ebenezer Worth writes in his diary under 


date of 1858, First Month 23rd_: 


‘*Another week of my precious time is al- 
most past, a solemn subject when properly 
considered. I feel very unworthy of the 
many precious seasons I have been favored 
with of late. May I be more grateful and 
faithful. 

**14th. We have been much favored (I think 
I may say) with the presence of the Great 
Head of the Church in our meeting to-day. 
When thus favored how sweet, solemn and 
precious are our meetings. His life-giving 
presence, with a sense of his Divine approba- 
tion, is a feast to the soul that is alive toa 
sense of good. Oh! what an unmerited mercy 
that our Divine Master, after all our back- 
sliding, continues to visit us with a sense of 
his loving kindness. May these mercies not 
be slighted, but increase in love, gratitude and 
obedience to our dear Master. 

**Second Month 4th. Monthly Meeting. All 
the Queries were read and | think deliberately 
considered. 1 think some of the concerned 
members were brought to feel for the welfare 
of our religious Society and their own respon- 
sibility, which I esteem a blessing. Oh! that 
we may be preserved in that state, compara- 
ble to little children, walking in obedience to 
all the Divine requirings. 1 think it more to 
be sought after, than length of days. There 
is a precious peace in a life of dedication to 
our dear Master. 

**Sixth Month 11th. I have passed through 
some close trials on account of heaviness in 
meetings, sometimes attended with pain in 
my head. I hope it has in some degree had 
an humbling effect. I have also had some com- 
fortable and very encouraging seasons.’’ 

“*To Joseph Elkinton.—In regard to A. H. 
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Blackburne’s inquiry I have always thought it 
was no disadvantage to lend a little to the In- 
dians, making it clear that they were to use 
the article and return it soon. 

‘‘Such small acts of kindness are felt by 
them, and seen at times, through the blessing 
of our Divine Master to open the way to use 
much freedom and plainness in explaining to 
them the great advantage there would be in 
their owning all necessary articles themselves, 
and being industrious in using them; and they 
have sometimes afforded favored opportunites, 
when the minds of those who are laboring 
amongst them are religiously concerned for 
their best welfare, to advise them against the 
evils of intemperance and other immoral prac- 
tices which are amongst them... 

**1860. Eighth Month 24th. May the writ- 
ing down of the many blessings and kind deal- 
ings of a Merciful Providence to me, a poor 
unworthy sinner, be of some use to myself, if 
spared, in days to come; they are worthy to 
be held in sweet remembrance with deep feel- 
ings of gratitude to the Giver of all our bless- 
ings. 

“1861. First Month 16. I think I have 
been favored of late to feel a quiet, settled 
state of mind in our religious meeting, and | 
trust at seasons, through unmerited mercy, 
have felt my mind clothed with the spirit of 
supplication, for myself and for those assem- 
bled with us.”’ 

East BRADFORD, Fifth Month 18, 1862. 
To Joseph Elkinton: 

‘‘Dear Friend--Thou hast at times been the 
companion of my mind, since we parted at 
Downingtown, and I have felt much sympathy 
with thee, and sincerely desire thou may be 
preserved and favored to perform the service 
required of thee to the peace and comfort’ of 
thy own mind; or may I, in other words, say, be 
favored with a sense of Divine approbation, 
which gives that sweet and precious peace, that 
the Christian so much desires. I believe servi- 
ces required by the Great Head of the Church 
and faithfully performed in the ability which 
He is graciously pleased to give unto those who 
humbly look unto Him and wait for it, will 
often leave behind them a sweet and precious 
savor, that may be long felt by those labored 
with. May it be so with thine. That thy In- 
dian brothers and sisters and all with whom 
thou may feel it right to labor, may feel the 
sweet savor of the Master’s Spirit whilst 
thou art laboring with them, and remember it 
when thou hast returned to thy home and 
friends, that thy fruits may be to the praise 
of his excellent name, which is forever worthy, 
is the desire of 

























































“Thy friend, 
**EBENEZER WORTH.”’ 


Earth is old, and time is hoary ; 
Systems to confusion slide ; 
God forbid that I should glory, 
Save in Jesus crucified ! 
“T am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the wrong go right ; 
But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful hand the work that He appoints.” 


We rail at Time and Chance, and break our hearts 
To make the glory of to-day endure. 
Is the sun dead because the day departs ? 
And are the sons of Life and Love less sure ? 
—Richard Hovey. 












antiseptics has become a very important one. 
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EVENING DEVOTION. 






For “ THe Frignp,” 


ona tacoma: Maxims from “The Inner Life.” 
Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 

With moving lips or bended knees ; 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids close, 

With reverential resignation. 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed ! 
Only a sense of supplication, 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are. 


BY T. C. UPHAM. 





If earthly plants are permitted to spring up 
in the heart, how is it possible for the tree of 
holiness to flourish? With the ground already 
occupied by earthly products, the roots of 
sanctification, deprived of the nourishment 
which should sustain them, necessarily wither 
and die. There is not nourishment enough to 
sustain both. Hence it is that our Saviour, in 
his Divine Wisdom, tells us of those who are 
choked with the riches, cares and pleasures of 
that life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 

The power of satan is great; and it is hig 

Since the general acceptance of the germ appropriate business continually to assault the 
theory of disease, the class of remedies called | Saints of God. If then in some unguarded 
moment (by thy own fault, be it remembered) 
he gain an advantage, lament over it deeply, 
but do not be discouraged. Remember, if thy 
great enemy gets from thee thy resolution, 
thy fixed purpose, he gets all. To be defeated 
is not to be wholly destroyed. But, on the 
contrary, he, and he only has victory written 
upon his forehead, who in the moment of his 
severest overthrow has still the heart to say, 
‘*With the Lord helping me, J will try again.” 

It is a melancholy fact that the religion of 
many persons is not constantly operated, but 
is manifested periodically, or at some partic- 
ular times. ’Tis assumed, for instance, on 
the ‘‘sabbath,’’ but is laid aside on the shelf 
during the week days. 

But true holiness, be it remembered, is not 
a thing to be worn for occasions, to be put off 
or put on, with an easy accommodation to cir- 
cumstances, or to one’s private convenience. 
It takes too deep a root in the heart to be so 
easily disposed of as such a course would im- 
ply. It is meat, with which we are fed, cloth- 
ing with which we are clothed; the interior 
and permanent principle of life, which ani- 
mates and sustains the whole man. 

THE Kincpom or Gop.—The kingdom of 
God is within you, saith the Lord. Turn 
yourselves with all your heart to the Lord, and 
unfix your affections from this sinful world, 
and you shall find rest for your soul. Learn 
to think little of externa! things, and to give 
your thoughts to the things internal, and you 
will find that the kingdom of God will enter 
into you; for the kingdom of God is right- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
and this is not given to the unholy. Christ 
will come to you giving you his own consola- 
tion, if you prepare him a worthy mansion 
within. All His glory and honor are from 
within, and there it pleaseth Him to dwell. 
He who frequently entertains Christ will have 
sweet discourse with Him, comfort and con- 
solation, much peace, a friendship too wonder- 
ful for the heart of man to have conceived.— 
Thomas & Kempis. 



















Concerning Antiseptics. 













This class includes al] those agencies which 
have the power to destroy or at least to arrest 
the growth of bacteria. 

Many of these, salt and heat, for example, 
were employed as preservatives of food long 
before the germ theory came into existence, 
and therefore before an explanation of their 
action was possible. The two agencies men- 
tioned afford examples of the two forms of 
antiseptics—those which kill the germ, such 
as heat, and those which only prevent their 
growth and further development, such as salt. 

There is no hard and fast line between the 
two classes, however, for the difference is 
often one of degree only; a substance which in 
concentrated form will kill the germs, being 
then a true germicide, may in more dilute so- 
lution act only in a repressive manner upon 
the growth of bacteria. All antiseptics are 
not of equal power, nor do they act upon all 
bacteria in equal degree. Some antiseptics 
are harmless to man; others are virulent poi- 
sons, which must be used with the utmost cau- 
tion. The most commonly employed antisep- 
tics are, in the general order of their strength, 
the salts of mercury, especially corrosive sub- 
limate, and of silver, peroxide of hydrogen, 
carbolic acid, creosote, formaldehyde gas, 
chlorine, thymol, salicylic acid, benzoic acid, 
chloride of zinc, quinine, boracic acid and 
borax, alcohol,sulphate of iron, common salt, 
sugar and glycerine. Heat, cold, sunlight and 
air (oxygen) are nature’s antiseptics, and 
most effective ones they are, when acting un- 
der favorable circumstances. In addition to 
their use as food preservatives (most of them 
should never be employed for that purpose) 
and as disinfectants, antiseptics have a wide 
field of usefulness in surgery, although they 
are now less freely employed than formerly, 
as it has been found that, if the instruments 
are clean, washing the wound with sterilized 
water will answer the same purpose as delug- 
ing it with antiseptic solutions. The instru- 
ments are boiled, and the surgeon’s hands are 
cleaned with soap and alcohol, while the water 
used for washing the wound is previously 
boiled or distilled. 

As to the value of antiseptics given inter- 
nally, physicians are not agreed, some regard- 
ing them as most serviceable in the treatment 
of typhoid fever, diphtheria and certain other 
infectious diseases, as well of intestinal indi- 
gestion, while others think all such attempts 
at internal antiseptics are futile.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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UNDOUBTEDLY the after half of life is the 
best working time. Beautiful is youth’s en- 
thusiasm and grand are its achievements, but 
the most solid and permanent good is done by 
the persistent strength and wide experience 
of middle life. Contentment rarely comes fill 
then; not mere resignation, a passive acqul- 
escence in what cannot be removed, but act- 
ive contentment.—Dinah M. Craik. 
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The State of the Church. 


The Methodist Bishop R. S. Foster thus 
laments the decline of spiritual life in his 
church:— 

The Church of God is to-day courting the 
world. Its members are trying to bring it 
down to the level of the ungodly. The ball, 
the theatre, nude and lewd art, social luxur- 
jes, with all their loose moralities, are making 
jnroads into the sacred inclosure of the 
Church, and as a satisfaction for all this 
worldliness, Christians are making a great 
deal of Lent, and Easter and Good Friday, and 
church ornamentations. It is the old trick of 
Satan. The Jewish Church struck on that 
rock, the Romish church was wrecked on the 
same, and the Protestant Church is fast reach- 
ing the same doom. 

Our great dangers as we see them, are as- 
similation to the world, neglect of the poor, 
substitution of the form for the fact of godli- 
ness, abandonment of discipline, a hireling 
ministry, an impure gospel, which summed up 
is a fashionable church. That Methodists 
should be liable to such an outcome, and that 
there should be signs of it in a hundred years 
from the ‘‘sail loft,’’ seems almost the mir- 
acle of history; but who that looks about him 
to-day can fail to see the fact? 

Do not Methodists, in violation of God’s 
word and their own discipline, dress as extra- 
vagantly and as fashionably as any other class? 
Do not the ladies and often the wives and 
daughters of the ministry, put on ‘‘gold and 
pearls and costly array?” Would not the 
plain dress insisted upon by John Wesley, 
Bishop Asbury, and worn by Hester Ann 
Rogers, Lady Huntingdon and many others 
equally distinguished, be now regarded in 
Methodist circles as fanaticism? Can anyone 
going into a Methodist Church in any of our 
chief cities distinguish the attire of the com- 
municants from that of the theatre and ball 
goers? 

Is not wordliness seen in the music? Elab- 
orately dressed and ornamented choirs, whu in 
many cases make no profession of religion and 
are often sneering skeptics, go through a cold, 
artistic, or operatic performance, which is as 
much in harmony with spiritual worship as 
an opera or theatre. Under such wordly per- 
formances spirituality is frozen to death. 

Formerly every Methodist attended ‘‘class” 
and gave testimony of experimental religion. 
Now the class-meeting is attended by very 
few, and in many churches abandoned. Sel- 
dom the stewards, trustees and leaders of the 
church attend class. Formerly, nearly every 
Methodist prayed, testified or exhorted in 
prayer meeting. Now but very few are heard. 
Formerly shouts and praises were heard, now 
such demonstration vf holy enthusiasm and 
Joy are regarded as fanaticism. 

Wordly socials, fairs, festivals, concerts, 
and such like, have taken the place of the re- 
ligious gatherings, revival meetings, class and 
prayer-meetings of earlier days. 

How true that the Methodist discipline is a 
dead letter. Its rules forbid the wearing of 
gold or pearls, or costly array; yet no one 
ever thinks of disciplining its members for 
Violating them. They forbid the reading of 
such books and the taking of such diversions 
as do not minister to godliness, yet the 
church itself goes to shows, and frolics and 
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festivals and fairs, which destroy the spiritual 
life of the young as well as the old. The ex- 
tent to which this is now carried on is appal- 
ling. The spiritual death it carries in its 
train will only be known when the millions it 
has swept into hell stand before the judgment. 

The early Methodist ministers went forth to 
sacrifice and suffer for Christ. They sought 
not places of ease and affluence, but of priva- 
tion and suffering. They gloried not in their 
big salaries, fine parsonages and refined con- 
gregations, but in the souls that had been 
won for Jesus. Oh how changed! A hireling 
ministry will be a feeble, a timid, a truckling, 
a time-serving ministry, without faith, endur- 
ance and holy power. Methodism formerly 
dealt in the great central truth. Now the 
pulpits deal largely in generalities, and in 
popular lectures. The glorious doctrine of 
Entire Sanctification is rarely heard and sel- 
dom witnessed to in the pulpits. 


The Railroad as a Civilizer. 


Sir Guilford Molesworth has expressed the 
following opinion concerning the effect of the 
railway in the development of this great coun- 
try: ‘‘In East Africa the railway takes the 
place of roads, which are practically valueless 
owing to the absence of water and the mor- 
tality in transport animals. 

‘*It must be borne in mind that the construc- 
tion of a railway in a new country often de- 
velops traffic from entirely unexpected sources, 
more especially by checking lawlessness, which 
might previously put a stop to small trading. 

**As one of the numerous cases which has 
come under my own official experience | would 
instance the Rajputana railway. This was 
made for political purposes, and was never ex- 
pected to pay its working expenses; yet, by 
enabling the petty trader to pass through the 
various small states without ruinous blackmail, 
which had previously put a stop to all enter- 
prise, it, immediately after opening, stimula- 
ted traffic which made the railway a complete 
success financially, as well as politically. 

‘*Broken up as East Africa is into various 
petty tribes perpetually at war with one an- 
other, it has been hitherto impossible to carry 
on any trade, except by means of large and 
well armed caravans, and even then at great 
risk. Some tribes have subsisted to a great 
extent on plunder from their weaker neigh: 
bors, so that there has been no stimulus to the 
more peaceable to produce anything beyond 
the smaller requirements of their own tribe. 

‘‘With the completion of the railway, the 
whole lake coastline of eight hundred to one 
thousand miles, with the adjoining fertile and 
populous districts will be opened up by water 
communication to railway traffic. And as the 
Uganda railway will be the first to tap the 
lake, the trade of these districts will natur- 
ally gravitate into this channel.””"—F. W. 
Emett, in the Engineering Magazine. 











THE warlike attitude of the nations is in- 
deed deplorable, and bears sad evidence, that 
there is much in the world of so-called Chris- 
tianity, that is not of Christ, and remains to 
be destroyed by that stone that was cut out 
of the mountain without hands, which de- 
stroyed all else that came in opposition to it, 
and became a great mountain and filled the 
whole earth.—Kansas Epistle. 


MY YOUTH AND MY AGE. 


Days of my youth, ye have glided, 

Hairs of my youth ye are frosted and gray ; 

Eyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth, you are furrowed all o’er; 
Strength of my youth, all your vigor is gone! 
Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions have flown. 


Days of my youth, I wish not your recall, 

Hour of my youth, I’m content you should fall; 
Eyes of my youth, ye much evil have seen, 

Cheek of my youth, bathed in tears ye have been ; 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray, 
Strength of my youth, why lament thy decay ? 


Days of my age, ye will shortly be passed, 
Pains of my age, yet awhile ye can last ; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight ; 

Eyes of my age, be religion your light ; 
Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God. 


NO MORE SBA. 
BY F.C. T. 
The wrecks that strew life’s strand with desolation, 
Upon that distant shore shall never be, 
No watching eye shall ache with expectation, 
“There shall be no more sea.” 


No ships shall sail into the rosy distance, 
With snowy sail, and pennons floating free, 

To come back worn and scarred by sharp resistance; 
“There shall be no more sea.” 


No thickening fog, dark cloud, nor fierce wind 
blowing, 
No shifting sands, where treacherous depths may 


be , 
No changeful tides, with ebbing and with flowing, 
“There shall be no more sea.” 


Oh hearts, sore tried with earthly change and 
losses, 

Look forward! to “the land where you would be,” 
Where crowns of joy replace these heavy crosses, 

And there is “no more sea.” 

Eacu time has its burden, and that which 
may justly work our weariness, yet infancy 
longeth after youth, and youth after more 
age; and he that is very old, as he is a child 
for simplicity, so he would be for years. I 
account old age the best of the three; partly 
for that it hath passed through the folly and 
disorders of the others, partly for that the in- 
conveniences of this are but bodily, with a 
bettered state of the mind; and partly for 
that it is nearest to dissolution.—Joseph Hall. 





Tuoucut He Was Drivinc.—A father and 
his little son were once riding along a familiar 
road with agentle horse. To gratify the child 
the father placed the reins in his hands, but 
at the same time, unseen, retained his own 
hold upon them. As they rode on they saw 
approaching them at a terrific speed a run- 
away team. The danger was great and immi- 
nent. But the father guided his horse so that 
a collision was avoided and the danger es- 
caped. 

When all was over the little son looked at 
his father, and with choked utterance said, 
‘*T thought I was driving, but I wasn’t; was I, 
papa?”’ 

So often does the child of God, when some 
peril has been escaped or deliverance has been 
vouchsafed in ways unseen and unthought of. 
have occasion to say, ‘‘Father, I thought I 
was driving, but I wasn’t.’’—Zion’s Watch- 
man. 
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Some Brief Extracts From a Manuscript. 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN KITE. 
(Concluded from page 85.) 

That Anne Edwards had some foreboding of 
what was impending, appears from her remark- 
ing, when it was proposed she should take 
more money with her. ‘‘It will only help to 
drown me if I get in the river.’’ Also it is 
said that Esther Collins, who was sitting on 
the front seat, had shortly before requested 
Anne Stokes to change places with her. Thus 
she who doubtless was fittest for the heavenly 
garner was taken, and the other left. As in 
the case of a vessel which in a storm was be- 
ing drawn upon the rocks, a little lad was 
heard praying, ‘‘That only the ripest might 
be taken’”’ and it doubtless was so, for he only 
lost his life. During the summer of 1821 
there was along, dry spell, in which vegetation 
suffered much, prayers had been made by the 
“‘clergy’’ for rain. This was followed by a 
severe storm causing much damage. Of this 


Rebecca Kite writes to her brother, John 
Letchworth, and he replies, ‘‘How much did 


they pray for? Was it to come down in gentle 
showers with the sun shining between, or in 
a continual downpour? . . Shall we continue 
to have our affections so set upon temporal 
blessings,—be so perverse as to endeavor to 
put the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel in 
mind of his duty? Him who ever has sent 
and as we rightly put our trust in Him ever 
will send rain in due season.” 

There is an Oriental tale of two Anchorites 
to each of whom was given a fine young olive 
tree. One planted his and, when he thought it 
needed rain, he prayed for rain and it came. 
When he thought it would be better for the 
warm sunshine he got that for it; and so of 
the cool bracing wind. But for all that his 
tree died. Visiting his brother hermit he 
found his tree flourishing vigorously. ‘‘How 
had he managed it?” ‘‘He had planted it and 
commended it to Allah to give what it needed.” 
And yet it is still true that the effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much and may in many ways. 

As an illustration of John Letchworth's 
sometimes pleasantry I quote from a letter: 
‘‘Dear Brother—As I have attended an astro- 
nomical lecture, a lecture on mineralogy,— 
viewed an orrery and seen the Schuylkill 
water-works, I may be supposed to be a philoso- 
pher, all but. This ‘‘but’’ is sometimes a 
very important word and is so in the present 
instance. I find I know but little, very little 
indeed. To increase one’s knowledge I know 
no better way than to ask questions and be 
attentive to the answers. Do plants breathe? 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to state my rea- 
son for this inquiry. On coming from the 
city I remarked to a neighbor how well our 
grain fields were covered with snow compared 
with those about Chester. He said it was not 
the right kind; there was an icy crust which 
sometimes smothered the wheat, etc. Re- 
flecting on this the aforesaid query was sug- 
gested. This I submit to thy superior wis- 
dom, not doubting that with thy charity thou 
will pass by my ignorance and give me thy 
opinion.’. . . B. Kite thus answers: ... 
‘*It seems that notwithstanding thy many ad- 
vantages, the mortifying truth forces itself 
upon thee that thou knows but little—very 
little. Very well, if thou hadst taken up the 


contrary opinion I should have had small hope 
of thee, for 
“Who thinks himself already wise, 

Of course, all further knowledge will despise.” 


‘Do plants breathe’? Though we may not 
understand how, yet I have no doubt that 
they do, at least, air is as necessary for their 
life as it is for ours. But as to the supposi- 
tions that an icy crust will be injurious, I have 
no idea that it is correct, and I have never 
seen the grain look better than when it had 
been covered for a month or more with so 
hard a crust that we could walk upon it. In- 
terstices sufficient to admit air will always be 
found.’’... 

As sometime during the year 1823 J. Letch- 
worth, feeling himself much relieved from 
service at Fallowfield, removed to Philadel- 
phia, so his correspondence ceases. He had 
not been called to travel extensively and ap- 
pears to have passed the remaining twenty 
years of his life quietly in that city, taking 
his part in the troubles of that exercising 
time. One incident may be thus briefly told 
as a fitting close to this meagre account of a 
worthy and—though in an humble way—fa- 
vored instrument. A Friend having pur- 
chased a lot of land in the southern part of the 
city, borrowed $5,000 to improve it with. Be- 
fore he was enabled to realize anything on it 
the troubles connected with President Jack- 
son’s veto of the U. S. Bank charter causing 
a panic, this money was suddenly demanded of 
him. He was greatly distressed, apparent 
ruin staring him in the face, at a forced sale, 
and he had no other way of raising the 
amount, the improved property would not 
bring enough to pay the incumbrance. He 
could not accuse himself of having acted 
rashly. The property was valuable, but a 
state of the money market had arisen that 
could not be foreseen. Of this money $3,000 
had been borrowed of an individual, $2,000 of 
an insurance company. Both demands reached 
him in one day, and the measure of his dis- 
tress was full. At meeting that day J. Letch- 
worth arose with a message of consolation for 
some one, and held forth this language: ‘‘Do 
not be cast down The money will come be- 
fore thou needs it.” The Friend felt much 
relieved and yet a disposition prevailed to put 
off to some one else what had been said. Go- 
ing at the appointed time to the office where 
his principal creditor’s business was done to 
see if the evil day could be put off and inquir- 
ing for his creditor, he was met with this re- 
mark: ‘‘He sailed to-day for Europe. We 
know you owe him money, but as he left no 
word about it, you may take your own time 
in paying it.’’ So far it was well, but he 
knew the other must be paid. As he walked 
musingly along, the late Thos. Stewardson met 
and addressed him abruptly thus: ‘‘Dost 
thou want to borrow two thousand dollars?’’ 
Thus the worthy Friend was saved from finan- 
cial ruin. 

The correspondence of B. Kite during the 
ensuing ten years is rather voluminous, but it 
is as might be expected, much filled with the 
difficulties attendant upon the spread of un- 
sound sentiment over which I think it best to 
draw a veil. Some extracts, however, from 
the last letter received from his life-long 
friend and correspondent, John Heald, may be 
given: 


that I am thankful for. I do not expect to 
write much, my inability is too great. You 
are dear friends whom I look back to with af- 
fectionate remembrance. The precious feeling 
I am permitted tu enjoy when remembering 
some who I| am not likely again to meet in 
mutability is comfortable... When John 
the divine saw a Lamb standing on Mount 
Zion, there were many thousands with Him 
who had come out of great tribulation. They 
had known a preparation to stand with the 
harps in their hands and we ought to know a 
being redeemed and prepared to stand in the 
place allotted us... My scribble must close, 
my course draws towards its end. Infirmities 
attend, bodily ability fails. 1am not in haste 
to go, nor crave to stay long. My employ 
has been in little things. When the time 
comes may I be ready, having done and suf- 
ered my allotted portion. ‘It is done! This, 
when applied to life, how solemn! I would 
willingly send sincere love and good will to 
you, my dear friends, as this is likely the last 
time I shall write. May that love which is 
pure be yours to enjoy. Fare ye well, if it 
should prove along and last farewell. The 
time is far past, the long home is at hand. 
There seems to be great need of heal- 
ing in our Society. When will our defile- 
ment cease? We have need to do our first 
works. We have need torepent. What more 
could have been done for us tu recover the 
hurts, the bruises, the putrifying sores? I 
thought years ago that I should have been in 
another state of being before this. Still here 
I am. An uncertain stay, but sure to go. 
May the Divine will be done.’ .. . 

My MS. continues somewhat as follows: 

‘‘Benjamin Kite continued to the last to take 
a deep interest in everything that concerned 
our religious Society and was never absent 
from meetings where he could possibly attend. 
In these he was an example of reverent wait- 
ing. No symptoms of drowsiness were ever 
apparent upon him. He was often much af- 
fected in reading the Scriptures and gave evi- 
dence that his religious faculties continued 
in lively exercise. In the Seventh Month, 
1838, he was disabled by a fall, from taking 
his usual exercise, on which his appetite 
failed. Thus without marked sickness and 
with little pain he weakened from day to day. 
To one of his sons he said, ‘‘Though I enter 
the valley of the shadow of death, with awe, 
yet it is not with fear.’’ Thus in serenity 
and holy trust the hours of his earthly life 
wasted slowly away. When the last sigh was 
over and the spirit liberated from its frail 
tabernacle, to partake of the inheritance of 
the redeemed, in the quietude of holy feeling 
the spirit of supplication and thanksgiving 
came upon us, and was openly poured forth. 
He was nearly eighty-five years of age. 

I close with two versified—I will not say 
poetical—tributes. His son Joseph says in 
the ‘‘Arm Chair.”’ 

“Ye who my being gave, ye too have flown 

To join the ransomed round the eternal Throne. 

The venerable sire, as death drew near, 

Saw the vale awful, but devoid of fear. 

Before thee, mother, rose a brilliant path, 

For thee thy Saviour had no look of wrath; 

Oh, ye had owned him long and at the last 

His arm supported, as ye Jordan passed.” 

The other (by my father) is more preten- 


*‘T received two letters from thee! tious:— 
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“My old arm chair, I sing, but not to prove 

A boasted title to the muses’ love, 

Nor yet an envious spirit to display 

Longing for praise that greets a brother's lay. 
No, from far other cause the motive springs— 
The wife requests it and the husband sings. 
She who for five and twenty years has given 
Her love, her labor, everything but heaven, 

To me in trust to keep till time shall fade, 
Demands this tribute, and it must be paid. 


“My old arm chair, twin with that honored seat, 
Where as a brother sang, in calm retreat 

The ancient worthies sat at even tide, 

And spoke of Him who for a lost world died ; 
T'was thine to grow beneath his skilful arm 
Who left his workshop ’midst the wild alarm, 
Where yellow fever’s burning breath was sent 
To bid our town her guilty deeds repent. 

But left it not with coward feet to fly, 

Like thousand others fearing but to die. 

No! called by duty's voice, he sought to give 
The suffering victims aid, to bid them live. 
And when death’s work was done, by pity led, 
Consigned their relics to earth’s narrow bed. 
One of the few he was who stood between 

The living and the dead, with placid mein ; 
Devote to die, if death their warrants bore, 
Content to live, if earth required them more. 


“Near fifty varying years have passed away, 

Since first that yellow scourge sought here its prey, 

Yet of that noble band to memory dear, 

A Letchworth and a Wistar still are here. 

A Roman senate would a civic crown 

Decree to each, in token of renown, 

But Philadelphia gave a deed of praise 

Engrossed on parchment, thus her debt she pays. 

Oft have I seen those marks by fingers made, 

Reeking with varnish, on the parchment laid. 

When Letchworth took the scroll and stood to hear 

The governor’s praises sounded in his ear. 

Ah! ’twas no hope of human praise that led 

His footsteps near contagion’s sickly bed. 

It was his meat to do his Maker’s will, 

It was his drink to do his bidding still. 

When blessed with strength he preached that Sav- 
iour’s love, 

Which now in weakness it is his to prove. 

His lengthened day of labor nearly o’er, 

He waits his summons to the heavenly shore, 

Where is for him who Jesus’ love has shared 

A mansion in his Father’s house prepared. 


“My old arm chair, thou for a friend wast wrought, 
A more than friend, brother in word in thought, 
And he my father, guileless was his heart; 

Like Mary, too, he chose the better part. 

For though he was not called to preach the Word, 
His girded loins still bore the gospel sword. 

His feet were shod with peace, and o’er his head 
The heavenly canopy was ofttimes spread. 

Four score and four the years to him were given. 
He sank to sleep on earth to wake in heaven. 


“Few have I known whom sympathy has led 
So oft beside the sick man’s bed, 

As she my mother, many a midnight hour 
Beside some sick man’s couch. With magic power 
Her hand was felt, her gentle hand was known 
To ease the sufferer’s pangs, to soothe his moan, 
To watch with skilful eye the time to give 

The healing balm, that bids the sick man live. 
Such vigils o'er, her daily labor done, 

Brought to the gates of day, the setting sun; 
Then too, this evening hour, devoid of care 

Saw mother nodding in this old arm chair. 

My mother ! Ah, that name recalls to mind, 

All that we ask or wish in parent kind. 

Her’s was the form that stood erect to meet 

All the dark waves that broke around her feet. 
And her’s the heart that meekly bowed to hear 
All that her heavenly Father gave to share. 
Her’s too, to find when outward sight grew dim, 
Her lamp of truth replenished still by Him 





























Who sells the oil, that each wise virgin’s flame 
Might not go out before the Bridegroom came. 
He came ; he found her waiting with the last, 
Ready to enter the marriage feast. 
So died my mother, what of hers I share, 
I value not the least her old arm chair.” 

Note.—We had (and in it I am now sitting) an arm 
chair made by John Letchworth for my grandfather in 
1792 ; and so when the Arm Chair was published, my 
mother said to my father, “ Now thee must write a verse 
on our chair.” The above is the result. 

J. K. 


The Gophers. 


In St. Nicholas we find a description of a 
little underground worker, whose habits are 
not widely known. 

Gophers had no lovable traits to strongly 
attract us. At least, when untamed, they are 
very vicious. When caught in traps they 
fight with astonishing ferocity, biting the 
steel so fiercelyas to break off their teeth. 
They can easily bite through a shoe, and will 
attack a foe with utmost fury, never manifest- 
ing fear ina fight. The fierce little animals 
can lay no claim to beauty except in the per- 
fect fitness to the life they lead, for there is 
no grace of form, nor pleasing contrast of col- 
ors. However, their coats of fine hair har- 
monize in color with the soil, and are so 
smooth and glossy as to repel the dirt, which 
keeps the animals bright and clean. 

In making the underground tunnels, a go- 
pher uses its front teeth as a pick to loosen 
the soil, which it throws back by the front 
feet. Occasionally the httle digger turns in 
its burrow and places the palms of its ‘‘ hands” 
under its chin and pushes the accumulated 
loose earth out, thus forming a little ‘‘ gopher 
hill.” It adds to the burrows year by year, 
one animal digging as much as a mile in 
length of the crooked tunnels. The eyes of a 
gopher are small and the sight is not very 
keen. The large teeth grow so long as act- 
ually to prevent shutting the mouth, thus ad- 
ding greatly to the unattractive appearance. 

On each side of the mouth is a big hairy 
pocket that is used for carrying food. As 
you all know, squirrels can take fuod in their 
mouths and with their tongues push it >ut 
between their teeth into elastic pouches as 
boys put marbles in their cheeks. But with 
the gopher the pouch opens from the outside 
and extends back to the shoulders. In empty- 
ing these pouches the animal brings its fore- 
feet along the side of its head to the rear of 
the pouch, and then the ‘‘hands’’ are pressed 
firmly against the head and carried rapidly 
forward, thus squeezing out on the ground the 
contents of leaves, stems and roots, to be 
eaten at leisure. Sometimes several such 
strokes are necessary, ‘‘like a boy playing a 
jews’-harp,’’ as the young folks would describe 
it, except that both hands are used in the for- 
ward strokes. 

Gophers have never been known to drink. 

Evidently no water is needed other than 
that contained in the plants that are eaten. 
If a gopher is captured when very young it 
may become tame and gentle. 


WE have been repeatedly admonished to at- 
tend to our intimations of duty in small 
things, that we may receive strength and 
ability to perform the more extended service 
that may be made manifest to us. — Western to 
New England Y. M. 
















































ss : Selected. 
Peculiar Times. 


We often hear it said, the times in which 
we live are peculiar; without sufficiently con- 
sidering that in every age of the Church there 
have been afflictions deemed peculiar by those 
on whom they fell; therefore the Apostle 
Peter says, ‘‘Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, 
as though some strange thing happened unto 
you.” What are our sufferings when com- 
pared to those of the first followers of Christ? 
They endured a great fight of afflictions; and 
how? Not by giving way to gloomy fears, 
uttering doleful complaints, or casting re- 
proaches one. upon another. They put on 
**the breastplate of faith and of love, and for 
a helmet the hope of salvation,” and nobly 
pressed toward the mark for the prize of their 
high calling; and surely it is with the same 
heavenly armor we must be equipped if we 
would maintain our posts as good soldiers of 
Christ Jesus. Let us not then pore over each 
others errors, but rather seek for more of 
that grace which will enable us to detect our 
own. | think I never felt more strongly than at 
present the necessity for all who seek the 
welfare of our Society to endeavor to follow 
diligently their individual path of duty, as it 
may be clearly made known to them, looking 
as little as possible to the right hand or tu 
the left. Oh fora single eye and a simple 
heart! but how deficient am I herein! We 
know who it is that hath said, ‘‘If therefore 
thine eye be single thy whole body shall be 
full of light.’’ With change of place our 
circumstances vary; and, if exempted from 
some trials that have formerly attended our 
path, it is to be expected new ones will arise 
and the enemy also will change his tempta- 
tions and adopt fresh methods of assault. 
This life is to the Christian the scene of his 
warfare, not of his rest. Self may be fed by 
recounting our trials, which we are apt to 
dwell upon. If they spring in any measure 
from our attachment to what appears to us 
impotant principles, we are in danger of con- 
sidering all our disquiets as sufferings for the 
Truth’s sake; whereas they may be partly pro- 
duced by our indulgence of an unchristian dis- 
position or by the prevalence of unmortified 
self-love. In this way we may increase our 
discouragement; whilst an endeavor to num- 
ber our blessings and stir up the mind to 
a grateful remembrance of the Lord’s mer- 
cies is both animating and humbling. Oh, how 
craftily does the adversary work! represent- 
ing that as all important to one which, with 
equal success, he exhibits to another as of no 
importance at all. He cares not in what di- 
rection we wander if he can but turn us out 
of the strait path and rob us vf that peace 
sought in simply following our heavenly Lead- 
er in the obedience of faith. It is true there 
are discouragements enough, —such a mass of 
opinions and inconsistencies amongst men that 
we might well sink at the view, were it not 
for that consoling and strengthening assurance 
of the Lord Jesus, that his sheep shall know 
his voice, and that He will give them sucha 
discriminating knowledge of it as shall enable 
them to distinguish it from the voice of the 
stranger. It is the policy of the enemy to 
raise a clamor, that men may not hear or at- 
tend to this gentle inspeaking voice. He 
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Ir is unbelief that begs and cries, pleads 
and teases and yet will not receive in simplic- 
ity the gift in the outstretched hand of God. 
Faith is always receptive. 





Many unregenerated people are willing to 
admit that Christianity has brought out the 
highest and best there is in humanity, but 
they do not seem to realize that this is due to 
the fact that something that is better than 
humanity has been the agency through which 
the best in man has been brought out, and 
that it is their duty as well as their privilege 
to come personally under the benign, Divine 
influence that makes all things new.—Zion’s 
Watchman. 





Notes from Others. 


God and man have linked the nations together 
No nation can any longer be indifferent to any 
other. And as we are brought more and more in 
touch with each other, the less occasion is there 
for misunderstanding and the stronger the dispo- 
sition, when we have differences, to adjust them in 
the Court of Arbitration, which is the noblest form 
for the settlement of international disputes. 

Let us ever remember that our real interest is 
in concord, not conflict, and that our real eminence 
rests in the victories of peace, not those of war.— 
From President McKinley's last public speech. 


The late Governor Newell, of New Jersey, has 
been called the father of the Government life-sav- 
ing service on the coast. He witnessed a wreck on 
the Jersey coast in 1839, when a dozen or more 
lives were lost, which could have been saved had 
there been means at hand to throw a rope to the 
ship. This led to experiments by him in firing 
from cannon a ball which carried the end of a rope, 
and when in Congress in 1848 he made a speech 
on the subject and finally secured an appropriation 
for a Government service on a section of the New 
Jersey coast, which should apply this means of 
reaching wrecked vessels. From that beginning 
has grown the great life-saving service as it exists 
to-day. Dr. Newell was supported in this by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, among others, Lincoln occupying a 
seat next to Newell’s in the House and boarding 
at the same place with him in Washington. 

Lord Melbourne is said once to have remarked 
grumpily, after hearing a very strenuous and earn- 
est sermon on Christian duty : “ No one has a more 
sincere respect for the Church than I have; but I 
think things have come to a pretty pass when re- 
_ is allowed to invade the sphere of private 
ife.” 





Items Concerning the Society. 


A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says: “John S. Rowntree has prepared — what 
must have cost him great labor—a very suggestive 
statistical summary of the condition of the Society 
of Friends in Great Britain during the past forty 
years. And yet who could tabulate the influence 
of that Society ? For though its membership is 
comparatively small, its influence for good is as 
Widespread as that of any of the larger Free 
Churches. Whata distinguished Cambridge scholar 
who had been one of his pupils said of the late 
Bishop of Durham—‘Oh, Westcott is almost a 
Quaker ’ applies to thousands who are outside that 
community. Taken as a whole, the membership 
has made comparatively good progress during the 
last forty years.” 


_ The “ Quinquennial Conference ” is due to be held 
in 1902, and asufficient number of American Yearly 
Meetings having now adopted the new constitution 
and discipline, the “ Five-years’ Meeting ” thereby 
constituted is to be held at the same time and 
Place, the Yearly Meetings which have adopted the 


constitution and discipline appointing the same 
delegates to both bodies. 


as held at Rich Square, N. C., Eighth Month 31st, 
than the sketch recently noted, is desired to be 
found in these columns by a correspondent who, 
with others, bears witness to the unusual and re- 
markable favors of the occasion. 


was larger than usual. 
the Lord there seemed overspread a precious cov- 
ering of his presence, under which the meeting was 
gathered in one accord. The gospel was preached 
with power, the doctrines and principles of the So- 
ciety were clearly set forth, and much pertinent 
counsel and advice meted out,—“ so that we were 
reminded of the early rise of the Society when 
Truth reigned over all.” 




















A fuller account of Eastern Quarterly Meeting 


The more select meeting of the preceding day 
In the solemn waiting on 


On the next day, though it was rainy, the large 


house was filled. The silence which seemed spread 
over the entire congregation was first broken in 


an earnest, weighty supplication that the Master 
of assemblies would be pleased to pour out his Spirit 
upon them ; after which the vocal ministry was 
earnestly engaged in directing all to the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation and has appeared unto 
all men. There seemed to be an earnest desire 
with many to seek a closer walk with God. 

Under the same precious covering the business 
of the meeting for Discipline was prayerfully taken 
up. Minutes were read for two women Friends, 
one a minister from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
accompanied by her husband, and one a minister 
from Contentnea Quarterly Meeting, N. C., accom- 
panied by two of her children, who were acceptably 
engaged in the ministry. 

From Piney Woods Monthly Meeting, fifty miles 
distant, there were about forty present, who had 
driven over a difficult way,—the largest attendance 
for many years from there. A Friend from that 
Monthly Meeting was recorded as a minister. A 
young Friend from another Quarterly Meeting ex- 
pressed in a weighty manner his thankfulness for 
the privilege of attending another Friends’ meet- 
ing, held after the long established manner of our 
religious Society ; and he entreated the young 
Friends in particular to hold fast to those precious 
testimonies and principles which were so near and 
dear to our early Friends that they were made will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives rather than give them 
up. This earnest appeal, coming from a young 
man who for several years had been surrounded by 
the active innovations of the modern unsettlement, 
made a deep and, it was hoped, lasting impression 
on members of this Quarterly Meeting who have 
not been so exposed to the unsound proceedings 
which had surrounded this young’ Friend. 

The meetings on First-day were largely attended 
by Friends and those of other denominations. So 
impressive was the outpouring of the Spirit vouch- 
safed that many hearts were tendered, and tears 
bathed the cheeks of many in both meetings, as 
held at Rich Square and at Cedar Grove. It was 
at Rich Square and not at Cedar Grove (as stated 
in our first account) that H. T. Outland was en- 
gaged. Under the weight and power which carried 
home the ministry of older and younger, many in 
both meetings were convinced of the Truth. In 
the view of not a few of other denominations the 
meeting at Cedar Grove was unprecedented in its 
interest to them. 

A prominent Friend of another Yearly Meeting, 
who is not in the custom of speaking in public, was 
so reached that he arose and declared in that meet- 
ing what the Lord in great mercy had done for 
him :—that he had lived for most of his days a 
good moral life, and thought that would do. But 
about ten years ago he was left all alone and was 
three days and three nights with God, and saw that 
beautiful city, the New Jerusalem, and a great 
company who had washed their robes and made 


them white in the blood of the Lamb, praising God. } 






“But I was not in that company, said he, “for I 
was not worthy, but was trailing on behind; and 
it was clearly shown me that the Lord would be 
merciful to me and give me more time, if I would 
serve Him, which I promised to do ; and at the next 
meeting I requested to become a member with 
Friends.” 


This declaration made a deep impression on the 


congregation, among whom there were those who 
were living as this man had lived,—without God 
in the world. It was deemed by some that this day 
was like early days of our religious Society. But 
such seasons are not at our command. 


On Ninth Month 138th, Joshua P. Smith and his 


brother William, of Kansas (formerly of lowa), ar- 
rived in the limits of Rich Square, N. C., in time 
to attend the funeral of our beloved aged Friend, 


William C. Outland, father of Henry T. Outland. 
He departed this life at his old home residence, on 
Fifth-day, Ninth Month 12th, where the meeting 
was held, which proved to be a favored one. Sev- 
eral lively testimonies were delivered to the excel- 
lency of that grace by which this dear Friend had 
endeavored to be led and guided through a long life 
of usefulness. These dear visiting Friends attended 
the regular morning meeting at Rich Square. On 
First-day we had an appointed meeting at Cedar 
Grove in the afternoon, which was largely attended, 
and was a precious season. They remained in the 
neighborhood, making calls on Friends until Fourth- 
day, when they left for Piney Woods, Perquimons 
County, N.C. After finishing their service in this 
quarter they expect to attend Ohio and Western 
Yearly Meeting, if consistent with the Divine Will. 
They expressed much satisfaction in their visit 
South in mingling with their friends and brethren 
who are earnestly concerned to uphold and main- 
tain those precious doctrines and testimonies held 
by our worthy forefathers in the Truth. 





Correspondence. 


In the edition of The Friend, issued Ninth Month 
21st, our attention is drawn to the sad condition 
of the native children in Egypt and of the extra- 
ordinary number of blind adults. Having spent 
two weeks in Egyptin the spring of the year 1900, 
the writer was very much impressed with the prev- 
alence of a dangerous type of Ophthalmia in Alex- 
andria, Cairo, and the villages of the upper Nile. 
Various theories have been advanced for this sad 
condition of the eyes of the native population of 
Egypt. The brilliant light, and the reflection from 
the sand of the desert, the high winds, which at 
certain seasons of the year blow for three or four 
days, carrying sand in the air as if it were dust, 
the superstition of the native population, which 
prevent them from killing the flies, which abound 
in great numbers in Egypt, so much so that nearly 
all the tourists who ascend the Nile, both men and 
women, wear veils to protect them from these trou- 
blesome insects, and which undoubtedly carry the 
infection amongst the native population ; the dirt, 
destitution and suffering of the lower classes from 
this cause can only be appeciated by those who 
have witnessed it. The establishment of an or- 
phanage in Cairo for the blind, and for the desti- 
tute children suffering from these causes would be 
a most worthy charity, and I trust that sufficient 
funds may be procured to erect the buildings and 
to form an endowment for carrying on this work. 

Very truly, 
Henry S. WILLIAMs. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTes.—A new political party has been formed 
in Pennsylvania called the Union party, which has chosen 
candidates intended to represent the best sentiment and 
highest purpose of the community. Its platform says: 
“The sole purpose of the Union party is to restore the 
administration of the affairs of our city and State to an 
honest, efficient and economical basis. The only issues 
at stake are those which concern the moral and material 
well-being of the community. The present campaign is 
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but the beginning of the struggle. The battle is for pure 
elections, honest and capable officials, prompt punish- 
ment of evil doers, equitable assessments of taxes, wise 
expenditures of public funds, and recognition of the 
rights of the public in franchises of every sort. We shall 
welcome the aid of all honest and public spirited citizens 
and organizations in the conflict.” 

On the 26th ult., Leon F. Czolgosz was sentenced at 
Buffalo to be executed in Auburn prison during the week 
beginning Tenth Month 28,1901. The only statement 
made by the prisoner in court was a reiteration of the 
claim that he had no accomplices. He was given every 
legal advantage, and counsel of the highest rank were as- 
signed to defend him. The trial, conducted in an im- 
partial manner, was concluded within two days. He was 
afterwards taken to the penitentiary at Auburn. Booker 
T. Washington has given out a statement in reference to 
the assassination of President McKinley, in which he says: 
“In all sincerity 1 want to ask is Czolgosz alone guilty? 
Has not the entire nation had a part in this greatest 
crime of the century? What is anarchy but a defiance of 
law, and has not the nation reaped what it has been sow- 
ing? According to records 2516 persons have been lynched 
in the United States during the past sixteen years. There 
are or have been engaged in this anarchy of lynching 
nearly 125,800 persons. Let us heed the words of our 
departed and beloved chief, as he lay upon his dying bed, 
referring to the murderer. ‘I hope he will be treated 
with fairness.’ If William McKinley, as he was offering 
up his life in behalf of the nation, could be brave enough, 
though thoughtful and patriotic enough, to request that 
his assailant should be fairly and honestly tried and pun- 
ished, surely we can afford to heed the lesson.” 

Post Office inspectors all over the United States have 
been ordered by the Department to obtain a complete list 
of all the anarchists in their respective districts and for- 
ward it to Washington. In addition, it is desired that 
the names of the Anarchists’ wives and children also be 
sent, together with the names of those who have attended 
a meeting of anarchists or who rent buildings and halls 
to them. In fact, all the information that can be secured 
about this class of people is wanted. Chief Wilkie, of 
the Secret Service Bureau, will compile the names and 
data and have it printed in the “Red Book” for the 
information of Congress, to aid in shaping such legis- 
lation as may be deemed necessary. 

President Roosevelt has declared his intention to follow 
President McKinley’s policy, and has reaffirmed it in this 
statement outlining his course : “ A more liberal and ex- 
tensive reciprocity in the purchase and sale of commodi- 
ties. The abolition entirely of commercial war with other 
countries and the adoption of reciprocity treaties. The 
abolition of such tariffs on foreign goods as are no longer 
needed for revenue, if such abolition can be had without 
harm to our industries and labor.” 

A package postmarked New York was recently received 
at the Treasury Department addressed to Secretary Gage, 
which contained $6,150, accompanied by the following 
note, to which there was no signature or any mark to in- 
dicate from whom it came : “ After much thought, I have 
been convinced that duties were not fully paid as desired, 
difference estimated at about two per cent. The wish 
now is to rectify what was done during some years ago, 
and amount is being sent which it is felt must be paid to 
the U.S. A. Treasury to discharge those duties and do 
the right. Above has been great grief.” 

A further shipment of reindeer from Siberia, has been 
received in Alaska, making a total of 3,912 of these ani- 
mals now belonging to the U. S. Government. 

The number of “communicants” in the Episcopal 
Church in the United States is stated to be 712,997. 

While the production of Indian corn in this country has 
not greatly increased in ten years, the amount exported 
has increased nearly seven-fold. The increased consump- 

tion in Europe is largely due to the efforts made by the 
Government to introduce it there by means of corn kitchens 
established in nearly every country in Europe, where the 


The Chicago Stock yards are the largest in the world. | ocean by means of the wireless telegraphy. The shortest 
They can hold 20,000 cattle daily, besides 20,000 sheep | distance in which communication was effected was thirty. 
and 10,000 pigs. They contain twenty miles of streets | three miles and the longest sixty-five miles. Many mes- 
and fifty miles of feeding troughs. sages were exchanged. 

In a report to the County Medical Society in New York Famine conditions exist in thirteen districts in R: 
city on the work of a special milk commission, Dr. Henry | and relief for the sufferers has been granted by the Goy- 
D. Chapin says : “The chemical composition of the milk | ernment. 
is not the only thing to be considered. Asa matter of} President Roca, of Buenos Ayres, has signed a decree 
fact, the chemical state of the milk we examined was | declaring that the port of Rio Janeiro is infected with 
generally good. We devoted our attention to bacterio- | the plague. 
logical conditions. The standard prescribed by the com- France has as oldier to every 59 inhabitants, Germany 
mission is that the milk must not contain more than 20,000 | one to every 89, Italy one to every 126, Russia, one to 
germs of bacteria of any kind per cubic centimetre. We | every 124, Great Britain one to every 100. 
examined the milk produced in a dirty barn, and wefound| Terrible forest fires have raged in many parts of Nor- 
it to contain an average of 120,000 bacteria This barn | way and Sweden this summer, causing heavy losses. 
was then thoroughly cleaned. When we examined the} The Russian Minister of the Interior has proclaimed 
milk which was obtained under the new conditions the | that famine exists in several districts of that country. 
average number of bacteria proved to be 26,000. An-| The interesting discovery has been announced of buried 
other source of bacterial infection is the uncleanliness of | glaciers from the glacial period, covered with more recent 
the cow itself.” The commission has issued a circular to | post-glacial deposits containing branches and roots under 
milk dealers and farmers containing instructions as to | the seventy-fourth degree of latitude, on the Great Ly- 
the proper care of stables, cows and of the milk itself. | akhoff Island of New Siberia. The discoverer, Baron 

The United States Department of Agriculture states | Toll says : “ The mammoths and the other contemporary 
that bees may be kept profitably even in great crowded | mammals lived on the spots where we now find their 
cities. One large apiarist annually moves his bees from | relics ; they died out owing to a change in the physico- 
the country to Washington, a distance of ten miles, in | geographical conditions of the region.” 
order to gather in the rich harvest of honey furnished by RRR (9202750 agama 
the linden trees and the shrubs of the city’s parks and RECEIPTS. 
lawns. Indeed, one of the largest yields of honey on| Unlessotherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
record, forty-three pounds in three days, was obtained en- ceived from each person, paying for vol. 75. 

D. Thompson Mitchell, Pa.; Elizabeth C. Johnson, 


tirely from linden trees. 
There were 365 deaths in this city last week, reported Pa., to No. 27 ; Marietta Wilkins, N. J.; Mary Ward for 
Thomas Ward, Cal.; Lars B. Wick, agent, Ia., $10 for 


to the Board of Health. This is 14 less than the previous 
week and 32 more than the corresponding week of 1900. | Andrew Tow, Lars Tow, Axel Melberg, 0. G. Sevig and 
Thor. G. Tow to No. 14, vol. 76; John E. Darnell, N. J.; 


Of the foregoing, 200 were males and 165 females: 44 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 16 of inflammation of | Caleb S. Cope, Fla.; Wm.C. Allen, N. J.; William Bettle, 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 7 of diphtheria ; | y. J.; Thos. S. Downing, Pa.; Charles C. Haines, N. J.; 
8 of cancer ; 10 of apoplexy ; 8 of typhoid fever and 1 of | 5. §. Cowgill, for Eunice Thomasson, Cal.; Anna H. Tier- 
scarlet fever. ; _. | ney, Gtn., $6 for herself, J. Wilbur Tierney to No 14, 
Corton closed on a basis of 8tc. per pound for mid- | yoj, 76, and Bertha H. T. Ulford to No. 27 vol. 76; Lydia 
dling uplands. sa . H. Moorman, Ia.; John B. Rhoads, N. J., to No. 5, vol. 
FLour.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30; Penna. roller, 76: Gulielma Smith for James Smith, Pa. 
straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 : : J = : 
say” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 































to $3.35 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. 
GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 724 to 73c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 61 to 6l4c. 

Beer CATTLE.—Best, 53 to 5fc.; good, 5} to 58c.; me- 
dium, 43 to 5c. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 34 to 3$c.; good, 3 to 3}c.; common, 
14 to 2bc. 

LAMBS.—3§ to 53c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 10 to 103c. 

ForEIGN.—The Emperor of China has made an apology 
to the Emperor of Japan for the murder of the chancellor 
of the Japanese Legation in Pekin, couched in terms of 
deep regret, and asking the Mikado to be graciously dis- 
posed to draw closer the bonds of friendship uniting the 
two empires. The Mikado, in a gracious reply to the 
Chinese envoy, expressed a belief that the relations be- 
tween the two countries would be closer in future. 

A despatch from Pretoria says: “Ten Boer leaders, 
who have been captured since Ninth Month 15th have 
been permanently banished from South Africa.” The re- 
sult of the British Government’s invitation to the Imperial 
Yeomanry to re-inlist has proved a great disappointment. 
It was expected that a majority of the men would rejoin. 
Instead of this, the first week witnessed only thirty ap- 
plications. New measures will have to be taken to secure 
recruits. 

The official return just issued shows that the South 
African concentration camps in the Eighth Month con- 
tained 137,619 persons. The deaths numbered 2,345, of 
which number 1878 were those of children. 

An appeal has been made for arbitration to the Hague 
Conference by the Orange Free State and the South Af- 
rican Republic. This appeal dated at The Hague Ninth 
Month 10th says: “ Now that this war has gone on for 
corn was cooked and distributed to all who cared to eat | nearly two years without any prospects of an end thereto, 
it. In 1900 192,519,785 bushels were sent abroad. except in the way only recently acknowledged as being 

The Board of Health of Philadelphia has advised that | the most efficacious and at the same time the most equita- 
all children who cannot show evidences of having been | ble means of deciding international differences, to wit : 
successfully vaccinated be denied admittance to the | Submission to arbitration, the desirability, mutually, for 
schools. It is estimated that from fifteen to twenty per | such a peaceful termination cannot but become more and 
cent. of the pupils now in attendance have not been suc- | more acknowledged. The States represented by the un- 
cessfully vaccinated. dersigned, therefore, consider that they should repeat the 

There are 11,000 Indians in South Dakota, which is | proposal already made by them before the war, but re- 
more than any other State. Of the Territories Indian | jected by England, to submit to arbitration the settlement 
Territory has 56,000 and Arizona 25,000. of the differences which gave rise to the war.” 

A contract has been made by which the British mail A despatch from Queenstown of the 27th says: “The 
from Australia to London will hereafter go by the United | Cunard Line steamer Lucania, which sailed from New 
States route instead of by the Suez canal route. The | York Ninth Month 21 for Liverpool and arrived here at 
railroads having received this contract have shown their | 2.57 Pp. M., reports having communicated for two hours 
ability to cut down the time from Sydney to London just , with the steamer Campania of the same line, which left 
seven days. Queenstown Ninth Month 22nd for New York), in mid- 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


On account of a case of diphtheria at the school it has 
been decided to postpone the reunion of the Westtown 
Old Scholars’ Association, announced for Tenth Month 5, 
1901. HENRY W. Comrort, President. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The an- 
nual meeting will be held in the Committee Room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, Phila., on Third-day, Tenth 
Month 8th, 1901, at 3 o’clock, P. mM. 

J. STOGDELL STOKEs, Secretary. 
64 N. Fourth St., Phila. 





DIED, on the sixteenth of First Month, 1901, at the 
home of her sister Mary A. Wright, in Ackworth, Warren 
Co., Ia., ELIZABETH MAXWELL, daughter of William and 
Charity Maxwell, in the seventy-seventh year of her age, 
a member of South River Particular and North Branch 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa. She was a firm be- 
liever in the principles and practices of true Friends. 
During a long illness, borne with much patience, she 
often expressed a desire to depart and be at rest; yet 
would say “‘ The Master's will be done.” Her many friends 
believe she has been received into one of the “many 
mansions” prepared for the righteous. 








WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 








